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INSIDE  N.I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  1996,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2484  Allen  M.  Blair,  1509  Fillmore  St.,  Alexandria,  MN  56308 
(Paper  Money,  Ancient  & Medieval  Curr.) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


FRALEY,  Marvin  L.  186  Coins  (NVS)  NI  Reference  Collection 

;fc  ;fc  :f:  ifc  ifc 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

The  Authors 


FE30.MarO:  1995:CMPC 

MAROTTA,  OSCAR/MORUCCI,  MIGUEL  A. 

Catalogo  de  monedas  de  plata  columnarias  y de  busto.  Cecade  Potosi 
1767  a 1825. 

Pub.  1995,  139pp,  illus. 

The  Publishers 


UA33.MoRI:  1994:BGFC 

MONETARY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Bankers  Guide  to  Foreign  Currency. 
Pub.  1994,  279pp,  illus. 

From  the  Author  (via  Charles  B,  Smith,  Jr.) 


JJ40.ManR:1995:KMN 
MANDIC,  RANKO 

Katalog  metalnog  novca  Jugoslavije  i Jugoslovenskih  semalja  1700- 
1994. 

Pub.  1995,  321pp,  illus. 
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II.  Please  remember  that  NI  also  has  a Periodical  Library.  Most  libraries  have  both 
under  one  roof,  but  due  to  the  shear  bulk  of  both  collections,  the  periodicals  were 
separated  from  the  books  many  years  ago,  and  the  latter  now  repose  at  a separate 
location.  If  the  article  you  are  looking  for  is  to  be  found  in  a numismatic  newspaper 
or  magazine,  please  contact  your  Periodical  Librarian.  We  have  an  extensive 
collection  of  numismatic  magazines,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


"Musinss  of  a Coin  Collector”  brings  some  questions. 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  article,  "Musings  of  a Coin  Collector",  by  Paul  F.  L.  de 
Groot  in  the  April  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin. 

What  unusual  places  and  times  he  had  to  start  collecting  coins!  I would  very  much 
like  to  know  more  about  his  experiences  in  Indonesia  and  Singapore,  before,  during 
and  after  being  confined  to  a Japanese  concentration  camp. 

Did  he  and  his  fellow  captives  use  the  Japanese  military  paper  money,  or  was  there 
a separate  scrip  in  the  camp(s)?  What  could  this  paper  money  (or  scrip)  buy  at 
various  times  throughout  the  war?  Besides  cigarettes,  could  the  old  Dutch  or  other 
monies  buy  anything  during  the  war  too? 

He  mentions  seeing  large  piles  of  Chinese  cash  pieces  that  were  taken  from 
warehouses  where  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  authorities  had  stored  them.  I have 
read  that  the  Japanese  had  been  the  collectors  of  these  pieces  for  transport  back  to 
Japan  to  be  melted  and  used  in  making  war  materials.  What  is  the  source  of  Paul’s 
information  about  the  Dutch  acquiring  these  coins? 

He  also  writes  about  seeing  the  Japanese  paper  money  in  Singapore  as  the  British 
were  reintroducing  their  currency.  What  were  the  exact  dates  in  1946  that  he  saw  this 
Japanese  money  laying  in  the  gutters?  Does  he  remember  what  coins  the  Indochinese 
woman  used  to  buy  food  from  his  parents? 

If  Paul  has  the  time,  I would  very  much  like  to  correspond  with  him,  and  I hope  that 
he  will  use  my  address  that  is  frequently  on  the  Member  Notice  Page. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III 
Dunn  Loring,  Virginia 
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CAST  COINAGE  OF  THE  "MING  REBELS” 


John  E.  Sandrock,  Parkton,  Maryland,  N1  # 2383 

Collecting  China’s  cast  coins  can  be  a very  worthwhile  and  rewarding  experience. 
While  at  first  glance  this  endeavor  may  appear  overwhelming  to  the  average 
Westerner,  it  is  in  reality  not  difficult  once  you  master  a few  guidelines  and  get  the 
hang  of  it.  Essential  to  a good  foundation  of  knowledge  is  a clear  understanding  of 
the  chronology  of  dynasties,  the  evolution  of  the  cash  coin  from  ancient  to  modem 
times,  the  Chinese  system  of  dating,  the  Nien  Hao  which  identifies  the  coin  to 
emperor  and  thus  to  dynasty,  and  the  various  forms  of  writing  (calligraphy)  used  to 
form  the  standard  characters.  Once  this  basic  framework  is  mastered,  almost  all 
Chinese  coins  fall  into  one  dynastic  category  or  another,  facilitating  identification  and 
collection.  Some  do  not,  however,  which  brings  us  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

The  coins  of  the  Ming  Rebels  defy  this  pattern,  as  they  fall  between  two  dynasties, 
overlapping  both.  Thus  they  do  not  fit  nicely  into  one  category  or  another  and 
consequently  must  be  treated  separately.  To  put  this  into  historical  perspective  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  Ming  dynasty  lasted  from  1368  to  the  year  1644  and  that 
its  successor,  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  existed  from  1644  to  its  overthrow  in  1911. 
Therefore,  our  focus  is  on  the  final  days  of  the  Ming  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ch’ing 
dynasties. 

The  Ming  era  was  a period  of  remarkable  accomplishment.  This  was  a time  when  the 
arts  and  craftsmanship  flourished.  Administration  and  learning  soared  to  new  heights. 
The  Grand  Canal,  China’s  principal  north-south  navigation  route,  was  improved  and 
extended  as  were  the  Great  Wall  defenses  against  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
architecture  produced  at  this  time  remains  unsurpassed,  as  does  the  fine  porcelain, 
painting  and  textiles  representative  of  the  period.  This  was  a time  of  learning  - as  the 
country  was  at  peace  -,  for  exploration  (as  far  away  as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Africa), 
and  for  advancement  in  such  arts  as  military  science,  medicine  and  literature.  After 
three  hundred  years,  due  in  part  to  less  than  able  emperors,  the  dynasty  set  into 
decline.  Having  no  emmies  to  conquer,  the  banner  armies  became  lazy  and  fell  into 
disuse. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  barbarian  tribes  to  the  north  were  uniting  and  becoming 
stronger.  They  long  coveted  the  riches  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Wall.  All 
that  was  needed  was  a leader  they  could  follow.  Such  a man  was  Dorgon,  a Manchu 
prince  who  was  also  a brave  and  effective  soldier.  His  early  successes  included  raids 
on  some  forty  northwestern  Chinese  cities.  Seeing  the  empire  on  the  point  of 
collapse,  Dorgon  turned  his  armies  southward  in  1644,  conquering  Peking  and  thus 
putting  and  end  to  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  final  days  of  the  Ming  and  the  emergence  of  Ch’ing  rule  is  a somewhat  difficult 
and  complex  period,  often  confusing  to  numismatists.  After  all,  those  Ming  Rebels 
who  issued  cash  coinage  in  their  own  name  were  ten  in  number.  They  have  been 
referred  to  by  the  various  authors  of  books  on  coinage  of  this  period  as  "pretenders", 
"scions",  and  "rebels".  I prefer  to  call  them  all  rebels,  as  their  collective  goal  was  to 
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overthrow  the  newly  established  Manchu  authority.  The  difference  in  terminology  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pretenders  and  scions  among  them  were  direct 
descendants  of  former  Ming  emperors  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  perpetuate  the 
Ming  dynastic  line,  while  the  others  were  ex-generals  and  adventurers  who,  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  wished  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  invaders  (the  Ch’ing)  and  were 
content  to  perpetuate  the  old  Ming  line  for  their  own  self-serving  purposes.  All  this 
activity  was  compressed  into  a forty  year  time  frame  - commencing  shortly  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  ending  with  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  rebels  by 
Manchu  bannermen  in  the  year  1683. 


Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  the  true 
identity  of  these  men.  There  is  a definite  incongruity  here.  You  will  note  that  the 
title  of  this  article  uses  quotation  marks  to  designate  the  term  "Ming  Rebels"  as 
having  a special  sense.  Schjoth,  in  his  catalog  of  Chinese  coinage,  lumps  them  all 
together  for  convenience  of  cataloging.  This  is  historically  incorrect,  for  most  were 
not  rebels  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Therefore,  whitewashing  this  group 
with  the  term  "rebel"  is  a complete  misnomer!  For  example,  some  of  these  issues 
(Sun  K’o-wang  and  Keng  Ching-chung’s)  came  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  Others,  as  we  have  noted  above,  were  pretenders  attempting  to  perpetuate 
Ming  rule,  hardly  overthrow  it!  Still  others  (Wu  San-kuei  and  Koxinga)  were  strictly 
opportunists  bending  with  the  winds  of  fortune  and  opportunity.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  only  true  rebels  among  them  were  Li  Tzu-ch’eng  and  Chang  Hsien-chung.  The 
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incipient  local  uprisings  of  the  mid-to-late  1630s  over  which  Li  and  Chang  took 
control  had  all  the  markings  of  a formal  revolution,  thereby  justifying  the  use  of  the 
term  "rebel"  in  these  instances.  Having  thus  set  the  record  straight  historically,  I shall 
nonetheless  henceforth  collectively  refer  to  these  men  as  "Ming  Rebels"  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

This  is  the  story  of  ten  men  - princes,  generals  and  bandits  among  them  - who  being 
Chinese  all  shared,  to  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  same  common  hatred  of  the  foreign 
barbarian  invaders  from  the  north.  Their  common  goal  was  to  drive  the  Manchus 
from  China’s  borders.  Who  were  these  nobles  and  brigands  who  left  their  imprint  on 
numismatics  and  their  coins  behind  as  part  of  China’s  heritage?  How  successful  were 
they?  What  happened  to  them?  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  these 
matters. 


Li  Tzu-Ch’eng 

Corruption  within  the  government  in  the  late  Ming  period  had  led  to  economic 
depression  and  popular  revolt.  At  the  same  time  the  nomadic  tribes  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  were  becoming  increasingly  restless.  Widespread  famine  was  rampant  due  to 
successive  years  crop  failure.  To  raise  money  to  suppress  internal  and  external 
insurrection,  the  Ming  court  levied  increased  taxes  on  anyone  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  as  well  as  laying  off  government  employees  in  the  more  populated  areas. 
Li  Tzu-Ch’eng,  a post  station  attendant  in  Shansi  province,  was  one  of  those 
dismissed.  He  was  skilled  in  both  riding  and  archery  and  had  a quarrelsome 
disposition  which  led  him  eventually  into  banditry  among  an  army  of  the  disaffected. 

Li  soon  proved  himself  a skilled  tactician  ascending  to  leadership  of  his  bandit  army. 
His  bandit  career  was  successful  due  in  part  to  his  skill  at  eluding  the  Ming  armies 
sent  to  crush  him.  Li  styled  himself  the  "Dashing  King"  designating  Sian,  in  Shensi 
his  capital.  From  here  he  conquered  and  controlled  large  areas  of  Shansi  and  Honan 
provinces.  By  the  year  1643,  having  roamed  over  most  of  northern  and  central  China 
competing  for  terrain  and  followers,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  take  on  the  Ming  seat 
of  government  in  Peking. 

In  1644,  having  given  the  name  "Region  of  Grand  Obedience"  to  his  new  kingdom 
and  taking  the  reign  title  "Yung-ch’ang",  Li  turned  his  army  north,  capturing  Peking 
in  April.  This  drive  involved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  who  sacked  the  towns 
resisting  them,  incorporating  into  their  own  army  those  who  surrendered.  His  army 
entered  Peking  without  a fight,  the  city  gates  having  been  treacherously  opened  to 
them  from  within.  The  city  then  felt  the  horror  of  extortion,  rape  and  murder.  The 
last  of  the  Ming  emperors,  Chuang  Lieh-ti,  had  called  his  ablest  general,  Wu  San-kuei 
(of  whom  we  will  hear  more  later),  to  the  rescue;  however,  being  preoccupied  with 
the  invading  Manchurian  barbarians,  he  arrived  too  late.  Emperor  Chuang  Lieh-ti, 
hearing  that  the  rebels  had  entered  Peking,  summoned  his  ministers.  When  none  of 
them  appeared  he  hanged  himself  in  the  imperial  garden  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Forbidden  City.  Soliciting  the  aid  of  the  invading  Manchu  armies  to  help  restore  the 
dynasty,  Wu  San-kuei  joined  forces  with  them.  Their  combined  might  was  then 
turned  against  Li.  Being  defeated,  Li  fell  back  upon  Peking  for  one  last  round  of 
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pillaging  before  abandoning  the  city  to  the  oncoming  Manchu  army.  On  June  6th  the 
Manchus  entered  Peking,  seizing  the  country  for  themselves,  thereby  establishing  their 
(Ch’ing)  dynasty.  The  Ch’ing  forces  pursued  Li  and  his  ever  diminishing  army  all 
the  way  to  Hupeh  where,  in  1646,  it  is  believed  he  was  killed  by  local  peasants  while 
plundering  the  countryside  for  forage  for  his  horses. 

Li  Tzu-Ch’eng  had  coins  cast  between  1637-1644  at  Sian  (Hsi-an  Fu)  in  Shensi  under 
the  reign  title  "Yung  ch’ang".  They  were  few  in  number.  Of  the  three  bronze  coins 
cast,  two  were  one  cash  pieces,  one  with  plain  reverse,  the  other  with  the  character 
"Yih"  (one)  above  the  hole  on  the  reverse.  The  larger  specimen,  a value  five,  was 
well  executed.  All  bear  the  legend  "Yung-ch’ang  t’ung  pao"  (currency  of  the  Yung 
Ch’ang  reign)  on  the  obverse. 


Yung-ch’ang  t’ung  pao  of  the  brigand  Li  Tzu-ch’eng.  The  cash  coins  were  of  two 
varieties,  plain  reverse  and  with  the  cyclical  character  "yih"  above  the  central  hole. 
Value  five  specimen  is  shown  at  right.  All  were  case  in  Hsi-an  Fu  (Sian)  in  Shensi 
province. 


Chang  Hsien-chung 

Chang  Hsien-chung  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  murderous  ruffians  ever 
to  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  China.  Like  Li,  he  was  the  bandit  leader  of  an  army 
of  disaffected  peasants  who  roamed  northern  China  plundering  and  pillaging  as  they 
went.  Shifting  from  base  to  base,  never  staying  in  one  place  long  enough  to  be 
caught,  they  occasionally  cooperated  witjj  one  another  against  the  common  enemy. 
Chang  maintained  his  capital  at  Ch’eng-tu  in  Szechuan  province.  There  in  the  winter 
of  1644  he  set  up  his  "Great  Western  Kingdom"  taking  the  reign  title  "Ta-shun"  as 
his  own.  In  Ch’eng-tu  he  established  a civilian  bureaucracy,  held  civil  service 
examinations,  minted  coins  and  set  up  an  elaborate  system  of  military  defenses. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  acquired  a mania  for  grandiose  undertakings.  He  laid  long 
range  plans  for  the  conquest  of  southern  and  eastern  China  as  well  as  the  Philippines, 
Korea  and  present  day  Vietnam.  He  became  paranoid  about  betrayal,  inflicting 
grotesque  punishments  upon  those  that  stood  in  his  way.  Abandoning  the  city  of 
Ch’eng-tu  in  1646,  he  burned  it  to  the  ground  adopting  a scorched  earth  policy  as  his 
army  swept  eastward.  In  the  end  Chang  did  not  last  much  longer  than  Li  had  done, 
being  killed  by  Manchu  troops  in  January  1647. 

The  whole  of  Chang’s  coinage  consists  of  four  specimens  all  bearing  the  inscription 
"Ta-shun  t’ung  pao".  The  cash  coins  are  identical  except  for  the  reverses,  which  are 
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plain,  with  "Hu"  (Board  of  Revenue)  and  with  "I"  (Board  of  Works)  appearing  below 
the  square  center  hole  for  their  respective  mints.  The  fourth  coin,  a value  two,  bears 
an  "erh"  (two)  below  the  hole.  Schjoth  reports  that  these  coins  were  highly  sought 
after  by  seafaring  men  for  use  as  charms. 


Ta-shun  t’ung  pao  coins  constituted  the  money  of  Chang  Hsien-chung,  a murderous 
rogue  who  plundered  western  China  from  his  base  in  Szechuan.  His  three  cash  coins 
had  plain  reverse,  "Hu"  for  Board  of  Revenue  and  "I",  the  mint  mark  of  the  Board 
of  Works. 


Sun  K’o-wang 

Sun  K’o-wang  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  bandit  Chang  Hsien-chung.  Fighting  in 
north  China  in  1644,  first  against  the  Ming  and  later  against  the  Manchus,  Sun  so 
impressed  Chang  Hsien-chung  that  he  made  him  his  adopted  son.  He  was  then  given 
the  command  of  the  Eastern  army,  whereupon  he  changed  his  name  to  Chang.  After 
his  "father"  was  killed,  Sun  K’o-wang  led  his  troops  south  to  Hunan  where  many  of 
the  rebels  were  killed  in  1653.  Rallying  his  remaining  forces  Sun  fought  a prolonged 
delaying  action  until  he  could  join  forces  with  the  Mint  insurgents  in  southwestern 
China.  Arriving  in  Kweichow  province  he  was  proclaimed  "Tung  P’ing  Wang"  or 
Prince  Pacifier  of  the  East.  It  was  at  Kuei-yang  in  Kweichow  province  that  he 
attempted  to  establish  his  seat  of  government.  Before  this  could  be  carried  out  Sun 
was  driven  further  south,  finally  crossing  the  mountains  into  Y unnan.  There  he  cast 
his  "hsing-chow"  coinage.  Hsing-chow  in  this  instance  was  the  name  of  the  cash,  not 
a reign  name. 

When  things  started  to  go  against  the  Ming  pretenders.  Sun  and  his  followers  took 
advantage  of  the  generous  Manchu  terms  and  surrendered,  whereupon  Sun  K’o-wang 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  "I  Wang",  or  the  Patriot  Prince.  Such  were  the 
vicissitudes  of  warfare  in  that  age. 

The  Sun  K’o-wang  "Hsing-chow  t’ung-pao"  coinage  consists  of  three  basic  coins, 
although  there  are  variants  in  size  and  rim  thickness  which  make  precise  cataloging 
difficult.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cash  coin  has  an  "I"  (kung)  at  bottom  on  the 
reverse  and  may  be  found  with  wide  and  narrow  rims.  The  value  five  piece  also 
comes  in  two  sizes,  each  with  "wu"  (five)  above  and  "li"  (cash)  below  the  hole.  The 
very  large  (45mm)  candareen  specimen  shows  "yih"  (one)  and  "fen"  (candareen) 
below  the  hole  as  is  the  case  with  the  similar  "Yung-li  t’ung-pao"  of  the  Prince  of 
Kuei.  The  similarity  of  these  two  coins  makes  me  think  that  they  were  cast  at  the 
same  mint.  Those  coins  are  extremely  attractive  and  well  executed. 
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Sun  K’o- wang’s  coinage  was  cast  in  Yunnan  after  he  joined  forces  with  the  Ming 
pretenders.  Seeing  the  tide  of  war  change  in  favor  of  the  Manchus,  he  surrendered, 
was  rewarded  by  the  Ch’ing  emperor  Sheng  Tsu,  and  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
Patriot  Prince.  Shown  here  are  the  "Hsing-chow"  cash  coins,  value  five  coin,  and 
obverse/reverse  on  the  one  candareen  specimens.  All  Sun  K’o-wang  coins  are  of 
superb  workmanship. 


The  " Southern  Ming  Dynasty" 

After  consolidating  their  gains  in  Peking  and  the  north,  the  Manchus  set  about 
tracking  down  and  eradicating  all  remaining  vestiges  of  Ming  influence.  The  so 
called  "Southern  Ming  Dynasty"  was  made  up  of  four  princes,  all  pretenders  to  the 
Ming  throne.  These  princes  controlled  their  feudal  fiefdoms  from  estates  scattered 
throughout  the  lands  south  of  the  Yangtze  River.  Within  a year  the  Manchu  armies 
were  at  the  Yangtze.  Now  having  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Yangtze  in  their 
possession  they  turned  their  attention,  one  by  one,  to  the  remaining  Ming  princes  and 
their  supporters.  Some  scholars  lump  the  four  princes  into  the  "Southern  Ming 
Dynasty".  Personally  I think  that  this  grouping  leaves  a false  impression,  as  they  did 
not  unite  to  act  in  concert  against  their  Manchu  enemy,  nor  was  there  a single  policy 
which  governed  their  actions.  As  it  turned  out,  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
prolonged  struggle.  Resistance  continued  not  only  on  the  mainland  but  also  on  the 
island  of  Taiwan,  then  sparsely  populated  with  Dutch  trading  settlements.  These  four 
pretenders  to  the  Ming  throne  were  the  Prince  of  Fu,  the  Prince  of  Lu,  the  Prince  of 
T’ang  and  the  Price  of  Kuei.  We  shall  discuss  their  exploits  and  their  coinage 
separately. 


The  Prince  of  Fu 

Grandson  of  the  Ming  emperor  Shen  Tsung  (1573-1619),  the  Prince  of  Fu  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  rally  the  Ming  armies  against  the  Manchu.  After  the  confirmation 
of  Chuang  Lieh-ti’s  suicide,  the  Prince  of  Fu  was  declared  his  successor  by  a group 
of  senior  Ming  officials,  being  thereupon  enthroned  at  his  seat  of  power  in  Nanking. 
The  Prince  of  Fu  quickly  offered  to  make  a deal  with  the  Manchu  regent  Dorgon 
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whereby  the  Manchus  would  withdraw  north  of  the  Great  Wall  in  return  for  immense 
wealth  and  an  annual  subsidy.  The  deal  was  rejected,  although  Dorgon  offered  to 
allow  the  prince  to  retain  a small  kingdom  if  he  would  forgo  all  claim  to  the  Ming 
succession.  This  the  Prince  of  Fu  refused  to  do.  Instead  of  concentrating  on 
Nanking’s  defenses,  the  prince  set  upon  establishing  an  administrative  bureaucracy. 
During  1645,  while  his  court  was  preoccupied  with  internal  bickering,  the  Ch’ing 
forces  advanced  down  the  Grand  Canal,  laying  siege  to  the  wealthy  commercial  city 
of  Yangchow.  The  city  was  sacked  for  ten  days  finally  succumbing  to  superior 
cannon  fire.  A month  later  Nanking  yielded  without  resistance.  After  his  capture,  the 
Prince  of  Fu  was  sent  to  Peking  where  he  died  in  prison  in  1646. 

The  Prince  of  Fu’s  coinage  is  equally  sparse,  consisting  of  a series  of  four  coins  - 
three  cash  pieces  and  a value  two  coin.  They  were  cast  in  the  year  1644  at  the  Feng- 
yang  Fu  mint  in  the  province  of  Anhwei.  All  bear  the  reign  title  "Hung-kuang" 
(inscription:  Hung-kuang  t’ung  pao).  Of  the  three  cash  coins  one  has  a plain  reverse, 
one  a star  above  the  center  hole  and  the  other  the  character  "Feng"  to  the  right  on  the 
reverse  which  represents  the  mint  at  Feng-yang  Fu.  The  value  two  piece  shows  the 
character  "erh"  (two)  at  right  on  its  reverse.  All  coins  are  executed  in  the  clerkly 
style  of  calligraphy. 


The  Prince  of  Fu’s  "Hung-kuang  t’ung  pao"  included  three  cash  coins  with  plain 
reverse,  star  above  hole,  and  one  with  the  character  "feng"  on  the  reverse  for  his  mint 
at  Feng-yang  Fu  in  Anhwei  province. 

The  Prince  of  T’ang 

After  the  Prince  of  Fu’s  death  two  brothers  appeared  to  claim  the  Ming  ascendancy. 
They  were  direct  descendants  of  the  first  Ming  emperor.  The  first  of  these  was  one 
Chu  Yu-chien,  the  Prince  of  T’ang.  Chu  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  lead  resistance 
to  the  Manchus  along  the  eastern  seaboard  from  his  base  in  Foochow.  His  accession 
to  the  throne  took  place  in  1645,  whereupon  he  took  the  reign  title  of  Lung-wu.  His 
tenure  did  not  last  long,  however,  as  he  was  caught  and  executed  in  1646. 

Coinage  minted  for  the  Prince  of  T’ang  consisted  of  six  specimens  - a mix  of  cash 
coins  and  value  two  pieces.  The  value  twos  have  plain  reverses  as  does  one  of  the 
cash  coins.  The  remaining  one  cash  pieces  have  reverses  with  a star  above  the  hole, 
"Hu"  (for  Board  of  Revenue)  above  the  hole,  and  "I"  (for  Board  of  Works)  above. 
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Prince  of  Tang  one  cash  coins,  minted  in  Foochow. 

The  Prince  of  Lu 

The  other  brother  was  the  Prince  of  Lu.  He  was  a younger  brother  to  the  Prince  of 
T’ang.  His  base  of  operations  was  first  in  Chekiang,  from  which  he  was  driven  only 
to  reappear  in  Kwangtung  province.  His  reign  was  so  short  that  he  did  not  even  have 
time  to  select  a reign  title,  causing  his  coinage  to  be  inscribed  "Ta  Ming"  instead.  He 
was  executed  when  Canton  fell  to  the  Manchus  in  1647. 

The  Prince  of  Lu’s  coinage,  issued  in  1644,  consisted  of  four  examples.  These  are 
cash  coins  bearing  the  legend  "Ta-ming  t’ung  pao",  one  with  plain  reverse,  one  with 
"Hu"  above  the  hole,  one  with  "I"  above,  and  one  with  the  character  "Shuai" 
(Commander-in-Chief).  Fisher  Ding  also  illustrates  a very  large  piece  in  this  series, 
however  assigns  it  no  value  nor  is  its  metallic  content  discemable. 


The  Prince  of  Lu’s  reign  was  so  short  that  he  didn’t  even  have  time  to  choose  his 
reign  name.  His  coins  instead  were  inscribed  "Ta  Ming"  (Great  Ming).  Shown  is 
the  Board  of  Revenue  one  cash  minted  in  Chekiang. 

The  Prince  of  Kuei 

Following  the  demise  of  the  three  princes  above,  the  Prince  of  Kuei  became  the  last 
hope  for  supporters  of  the  Ming  imperial  cause.  The  grandson  of  Ming  emperor  Shen 
Tsung  (1573-1619),  the  Prince  of  Kuei,  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time,  was 
totally  lacking  in  government  or  military  experience.  Forced  from  his  feudal  estate 
in  Hunan  he  fled  south  settling  in  the  mountains  west  of  Canton.  There  in  the  year 
1646,  fugitive  Ming  officials  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Soon  thereafter  the 
approaching  Ch’ing  armies  forced  the  Prince  of  Kuei  to  flee.  He  spent  the  next  two 
years  roaming  about  Kwangsi  province  making  his  headquarters  first  at  Kweilin  and 
then  Nanning  on  the  Annam  border.  There  he  found  renewed  support  among  those 
committed  to  Ming  restoration.  Following  initial  military  successes  against  the 
Manchu  armies  who  had  spread  themselves  too  thin,  Kuei  restored  a working 
bureaucracy,  resumed  civil  service  examinations,  overhauled  his  military  command, 
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and  most  importantly  set  up  an  administration  capable  of  controlling  the  countryside 
and  collecting  taxes. 

Regrouping  in  1650,  the  Ch’ing  armies  attacked  areas  of  declared  support  for  Kuei, 
depriving  him  of  his  bases.  For  the  next  ten  years  the  Prince  of  Kuei  was  forced  to 
flee;  first  from  Kwangtung,  then  back  across  Kwangsi  into  Kweichow  province.  No 
longer  a Ming  court  in  the  formal  sense,  the  prince  and  his  followers  lived  a nomadic 
life  as  a band  of  fugitives.  The  only  thing  that  kept  them  together  was  their  common 
desire  to  resist  the  domination  of  their  country  by  the  barbarian  Manchu.  Forced  once 
again  out  of  Kweichow,  the  band  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Yunnan.  Here 
the  Manchu  army  caught  up  with  them,  defeating  the  Prince  of  Kuei’s  army  decisively 
at  Lu-Chiang,  causing  the  rag-tag  remnants  to  finally  cross  the  Chinese  border  into 
Burma. 


The  king  of  Burma  initially  offered  sanctuary  to  Kuei’s  followers,  but  had  a change 
of  heart,  massacring  most  of  them  while  holding  the  prince  and  his  family  virtual 
prisoners.  Undaunted,  the  Ch’ing  army,  under  the  command  of  Wu  San-kuei  (now 
a Manchu  general),  crossed  into  Burma  to  attack  what  was  left  of  the  prince  of  Kuei’s 
entourage,  whereupon  the  double-dealing  Burmese  king  handed  over  to  them  what 
was  left  of  the  tattered  Ming  court.  The  Prince  of  Kuei  was  transported  back  to 
Chinese  territory,  where  in  1662  while  in  Yunnan  province  he  and  his  only  son  were 
executed  by  strangulation.  The  Ch’ing  had  now  eliminated  the  last  of  the  "legitimate" 
threats  to  their  rule.  It  now  only  remained  for  them  to  track  down  and  eliminate  the 
remaining  "rebel"  supporters  of  the  Ming  cause. 


The  Prince  of  Kuei’s  coinage  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  other  pretenders  due 
to  his  sixteen  year  tenure  as  "emperor".  In  the  beginning  (1646)  he  took  the  reign 
name  of  "Yung-li"  while  still  in  Kwangtung  province.  Approximately  thirty  different 
coins  can  be  ascribed  to  this  series.  The  "Yung-li  t’ung  pao"  coinage  consists  of  a 
wide  variety  of  interesting  cash  coins,  value  twos,  a value  five  and  several  large 
candareen  denominated  coins.  Specimens  exist  in  ordinary,  grass,  and  seal  script. 
Most  have  plain  reverses.  Among  the  cash  pieces  may  be  found  a Board  of  Revenue 
with  "Hu"  above  the  hole,  several  Board  of  Works  coins  with  "I"  (kung)  above,  below 
and  to  the  right  of  the  hole;  two  coins  containing  stars,  one  with  the  star  below  and 
the  other  with  stars  above  and  below  the  center  square.  An  interesting  series  of 
twelve  coins  exists  each  bearing  a single  character  above  the  hole  on  the  reverse. 
These  are:  "yu",  "ch’ih",  "tu",  "pu",  "tao",  "fu",  "liu",  "yueh",  "fu"  (different 

character  from  proceeding),  "ming",  "ting",  and  "kuo".  Schjoth  explains  that  these 
coins  form  the  following  imperial  mandate:  "The  Governor-Generals,  the  Taotais,  and 
the  Prefects  are  charged  by  the  Emperor  to  guard  Yueh  (that  is  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi),  and  assist  the  Ming  to  settle  the  state." 


Multiple  cash  coins  consist  of  two  small  "Yung-li" ’s,  one  with  "erh"  above  the  hole, 
the  other  with  "erh"  (two)  above  and  "li"  (cash)  below.  Three  larger  value  two 
specimens  appear  in  seal,  running  hand  and  grass  characters.  A still  larger  value  two 
exists  with  plain  reverse.  Rounding  out  the  multiples  are  two  value  five  coins,  one 
with  narrow  rim,  the  other  with  wide  rim  both  bearing  the  character  "wu"  (five)  above 
and  "li"  (cash)  below  the  center  hole.  Last  in  this  series  are  two  coins,  one  large 
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(44mm)  and  one  smaller  (36mm),  which  bear  the  inscription  "yih  fen"  (one 
candareen)  using  the  same  positioning  of  the  characters.  The  large  candareen  piece 
is  a very  impressive  coin. 


The  Prince  of  Kuei  issued  more  coins  than  any  other  Ming  rebel.  Shown  above  is 
his  "Yung-li  t’ung  pao"  value  five.  Below  may  be  seen  ten  of  the  twelve  coins 
(Schjoth  did  not  know  of  "pu"  and  "fu")  spelling  out  the  mandate  charging  his 
governors  and  generals  to  defend  the  Ming  cause. 
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Wu  San-kuei 


Wu  San-kuei  is  deserving  of  a prominent  place  in  China’s  history  due  to  his  many 
and  varied  exploits.  Wu  worked  both  sides  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak,  and  lived  to 
regret  it.  You  will  recall  that  Wu  San-kuei  was  the  trusted  Ming  general  who  invited 
the  Manchu  hoards  into  Peking  in  the  first  place  when  threatened  with  Li  Tzu- 
Ch’eng’s  rebel  invasion  in  1644.  The  Manchus  stayed  on,  not  as  allies  but  as 
conquerors;  thus  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  was  born.  Wu,  seeing  which  way  events  were 
turning,  went  over  to  the  Manchu  cause.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  it  was  he  who 
hunted  down  and  murdered  the  Prince  of  Kuei,  the  last  of  the  Ming  pretenders.  After 
leaving  Burma,  Wu  was  confronted  with  what  to  do  with  his  troops.  Seeking 
guidance,  he  received  a personal  letter  from  the  Ch’ing  emperor  Sheng  Tsu  (better 
known  to  Western  numismatists  by  his  regnal  title  "K’ang-hsi"),  advising  him  that 
plans  were  being  made  to  transfer  and  resettle  the  soldiers  and  their  families  from  the 
south  to  new  lands  in  Manchuria  allocated  for  this  purpose.  The  emperor  wrote  that 
he  was  also  sending  special  commissioners  to  assist  in  the  process.  In  his  letter 
Sheng  Tsu  cited  the  ample  precedent  for  disbanding  troops  after  a military  threat  had 
passed  and  thanked  Wu  profusely  for  his  loyal  service  to  the  Manchu  empire. 

At  first  agreeing  to  this  plan,  Wu  quickly  had  second  thoughts.  Did  he  not  have  a 
large  and  powerful  army  under  his  command?  Could  he  not  overcome  the  weak 
Manchu  forces  in  south  China?  He  also  had  a large  following  among  the  people  with 
former  subordinates  occupying  strategic  positions.  His  son  in  Peking  was  also  in  a 
position  to  stir  up  trouble.  Lastly,  he  counted  on  the  support  of  the  remaining  Ming 
loyalists  because  of  their  anti-Manchu  racial  hatred.  As  a consequence,  Wu  became 
convinced  of  his  ability  to  drive  the  Manchus  out  of  China  once  and  for  all.  He  sent 
a letter  back  to  the  emperor  with  this  message:  "I  will  return  to  Peking,  if  you  insist, 
but  I will  be  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand  men." 

Thus  began,  in  December  1673,  the  San-Fan  Rebellion,  also  referred  to  by  historians 
as  the  War  of  the  Three  Feudatories.  Wu  lost  no  time  in  imprisoning  the  imperial 
commissioners  and  in  executing  the  governor  of  Yunnan,  a Manchu  loyalist.  Having 
done  this,  he  proclaimed  a new  dynasty  - the  Chou  - which  was  to  endure  for  eight 
years.  The  rebellion  was  an  instant  success  in  the  southern  provinces.  Civil  and 
military  leaders  rushed  to  join  forces  with  Wu.  Those  of  importance  who  refused  to 
join  were  imprisoned,  exiled  or  killed. 

When  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Peking  in  January  1674,  panic  gripped  the  capital. 
Rumors  circulated  that  the  Manchus  would  abandon  Peking  and  return  to  Manchuria. 
Even  some  of  the  European  Jesuits  serving  the  Ch’ing  court  made  preparations  to 
accompany  the  emperor  on  his  flight  north.  Many  believed  the  Manchus  lacked  the 
will  to  fight.  Sheng  Tsu  was  quick  to  respond,  however.  A revolt  of  locals  bent  upon 
burning  the  imperial  palace  was  suppressed  and  its  organizers  executed.  Included 
among  those  arrested  was  Wu’s  son  who  was  accused  of  planning  the  affair.  As 
nothing  was  found  to  implicate  him,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  commit  suicide, 
instead  of  death  by  mutilation,  as  a gesture  toward  past  services  rendered.  In  reality 
Wu’s  son  was  killed  not  for  any  specific  crime,  but  as  a means  of  disheartening  the 
rebels. 
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Wu  was  then  declared  an  outlaw.  A general  amnesty  was  announced  concerning  the 
masses  in  the  rebel  movement  in  the  time  honored  ploy  of  driving  a wedge  between 
leaders  and  followers,  encouraging  the  latter  to  defect.  This  policy  remained  in  effect 
until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  cause  was  lost. 


Wu’s  first  year  of  campaigning  was  a huge  success.  Several  key  military  leaders 
from  Fukien,  Kwangsi  and  Shensi  came  over  to  his  side  including  one  Keng  Ching- 
chung,  who  issued  cash  coins  in  his  own  name  (see  below).  Wu’s  military  successes 
left  him  in  control  virtually  of  all  lands  south  of  the  Yangtze.  In  1678  Wu  San-kuei 
declared  himself  emperor  of  the  Chou  dynasty  at  Heng-yang  in  Hunan.  He  now  held 
half  the  empire  under  his  control.  At  this  point,  the  rebellion  almost  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  Ch’ing.  Unfortunately  for  Wu,  his  military  successes  were  not 
matched  by  civil  ones.  He  failed  because  he  was  unable  to  attract  the  Ming  loyalist 
scholars  to  his  banner.  This  was  due  to  three  reasons:  (1)  the  scholars  could  not 
forgive  Wu  for  inviting  the  Manchus  into  China  in  the  first  place,  (2)  it  was  he  who 
had  hunted  down  and  murdered  the  last  Ming  prince  in  Burma,  and  (3)  Wu  was  not 
attempting  to  restore  the  Ming  lineage,  but  instead  was  setting  up  one  of  his  own. 


Wu  even  suggested  in  further  communication  with  Sheng  Tsu  that  the  empire  be 
divided  between  them  with  the  Yangtze  River  the  north-south  dividing  line.  Before 
a reply  came  Wu  learned  of  his  son’s  execution,  thus  ending  any  hope  of  reconcili- 
ation or  further  negotiating.  The  war  dragged  on  for  six  more  years  with  the  imperial 
forces  (under  Chinese  leadership  - not  Manchu  generals)  gradually  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  Support  for  the  cause  eroded.  Ultimately,  Wu’s  forces  occupied  only  the 
strongholds  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichow.  When  he  died  unexpectedly  of  dysentery,  all 
appeared  lost.  His  grandson,  Wu  Shih-fan,  became  the  second  Chou  dynasty  emperor. 


Wu  San-kuei’s  coinage  falls  into  two  distinct  groups.  The  first,  under  the  reign  name 
"Li-yung",  was  issued  from  his  seat  of  government  in  Yunnan-fu.  The  second, 
appearing  after  establishment  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  bears  the  legend  "Chou-wu-t’ung 
pao  . 


Of  the  "Li-yung  t’ung  pao"  series  a total  of  nine  coins  exist.  There  are  four  cash 
coins,  one  with  plain  reverse,  one  with  "li"  (cash)  to  the  right  of  the  hole,  one  with 
"kuei"  (for  Kweichow)  above  the  hole,  and  lastly  a cash  coin  showing  the  mint  mark 
"yun"  (for  Yunnan-fu)  at  right.  Two  value  twos  were  cast.  The  first  contains  a "yun" 
for  Yunnan-fu  similar  to  the  one  cash  piece,  the  other  has  a reverse  with  "erh"  right 
and  "li"  left  (value  two).  Next  is  a single  31mm  coin  of  value  five  depicting  a "wu" 
(five)  above  and  "li"  (cash)  below  the  hole.  Rounding  out  the  series  are  two 
impressive  one  candareen  pieces  of  39mm  with  wide  rims  inscribed  "yi  fen"  on  either 
side  of  the  square  hole.  On  one  specimen  the  inscription  is  read  "yi  fen"  from  right 
to  left,  on  the  other  the  characters  appear  top  to  bottom. 
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Wu  San-kuei  first  issued  coins  using  the  reign  name  "Li  Yung".  After  establishing 
the  Chou  dynasty  his  coinage  carried  the  inscription  "Chao  Wu".  Three  cash  coins 
are  shown  above  with  mintmarks  "kuei"  for  Kuei-yang  in  Kweichow  and  "yun"  for 
Yunnan-fu,  the  coin  on  the  left  has  a blank  reverse.  Below  is  the  one  candareen 
specimen  of  the  Chou  dynasty.  This  coin  was  cast  in  seal  writing. 

The  "Chao-wu"  grouping  is  composed  of  four  specimens,  three  of  which  are  cash 
coins.  Of  these,  two  have  plain  reverses,  one  being  executed  in  ordinary  script,  the 
other  in  seal  script.  The  third  cash  coin  (also  in  ordinary  writing)  contains  an  "I" 
(kung)  for  Board  of  Works  below  the  hole.  The  final  Wu-San-kuei  piece  is  a large 
(35mm)  coin  in  seal  writing.  This  piece  has  narrow  rims  and  the  two  characters  "yi" 
and  "fen",  also  in  seal  writing,  which  are  read  right  to  left. 


Keng  Ching-chung 

Keng  Ching-chung  had  started  his  own  insurrection  on  the  south  China  coast  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  San  Fan  Rebellion.  He  quickly  joined  forces  with  Wu  San-kuei  to 
overcome  the  weaker  Manchu  forces,  capturing  Fukien  province  in  1674.  Two  years 
later,  however,  he  surrendered  deserting  Wu  San-kuei  in  November  1676  after 
submitting  to  the  Ch’ing.  The  Manchus  lost  no  time  in  turning  Keng’s  forces  against 
the  Chinese  pirate  Koxinga,  then  ravaging  the  coast  as  a supporter  of  the  Ming  cause. 
A year  later  he  was  arrested,  charged  with  treason,  taken  to  Peking,  and  there 
executed  in  1681. 

While  in  Fukien  Keng  Ching-chung  minted  "Yu-min"  cash.  Two  have  plain  reverses 
(one  narrow,  one  wide  rimmed),  while  one  has  "yi  fen"  (one  candareen)  to  the  right 
of  the  center  hole.  The  last  specimen  is  a larger  coin  with  "yi"  right  and  "ch’ien"  left 
(one  mace). 
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The  rebel  Keng  Ching-chung  issued  "Yu-min  t’ung  pao"  in  Fukien  in  1674.  A one 
cash  coin  is  shown  at  left  and  the  reverse  of  the  candareen  specimen  ("yi  fen")  at 
right. 

Wu  Shih-fan 

The  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the  rebels  even  before  Wu  San-kuei’s  death.  Now 
it  accelerated  as  whole  army  units  deserted  and  went  over  to  the  imperial  side.  Wu- 
Shih-fan,  grandson  of  Wu  San-kuei,  became  the  second  emperor  of  the  Chou  dynasty. 
His  empire  lasted  another  three  years  while  the  remnants  of  the  Ming  forces  fell  back 
upon  their  base  at  Yunnan-fu.  The  end  came  for  Wu  Shih-fan  when  he  was  trapped 
by  several  Manchu  generals  in  Kunming.  There  in  December  1681  he  ended  his  life 
by  committing  suicide.  Sheng  Tsu  ordered  Wu’s  principal  subordinates  put  to  the 
sword  as  he  could  ill  afford  to  have  such  men  remain  at  large.  This  action  put  an  end 
to  the  Ming  rebellion  in  south  China. 

The  coinage  of  Wu  Shih-fan  is  limited  to  three  specimens.  Wu  Shih-fan  took  the 
reign  name  of  "Hung-hua”  and  cast  cash  coins  bearing  the  inscription  "Hung-hua 
t’ung  pao",  one  with  plain  reverse,  one  for  the  Board  of  Revenue  bearing  the  "hu" 
mint  mark  and  one  for  the  Board  of  Works  with  the  "kung"  designation. 


Examples  of  the  coinage  of  Wu  Shih-fan,  the  second  Chou  dynasty  emperor.  Casting 
coins  with  the  reign  name  "Hung-hua",  his  empire  lasted  a mere  three  years. 

Koxinga 

Although  he  did  not  issue  any  coins  in  his  name,  no  discussion  of  the  Ming  Rebels 
would  be  complete  without  a word  about  Koxinga.  His  Chinese  name  was  Cheng 
Ch’eng-kung,  but  he  is  known  to  the  Western  world  as  Koxinga.  He  was  the  most 
feared  enemy  of  the  Ch’ing,  and  for  good  reason!  Initially  he  fought  the  Manchu  on 
the  mainland,  later  (1661)  driving  out  the  Dutch  and  setting  up  a base  in  Taiwan 
where  he  and  his  heirs  continued  fierce  resistance  to  the  Manchus.  His  part  of  the 
insurrection  was  not  crushed  on  the  island  until  1683  when  the  last  of  the  Ming 
defenders  laid  down  their  arms. 
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Koxinga  was  a sea  raider,  a polite  term  for  pirate,  and  he  was  good  at  it!  He  ravaged 
the  China  coast  from  Kwangtung  in  the  south  to  Shantung  in  the  north,  successfully 
combining  piracy  and  support  for  the  fallen  Ming  dynasty.  Koxinga’s  raids  developed 
into  a wider  coastal  war.  He  became  so  troublesome  that  the  Ch’ing  court,  in  an 
effort  to  deny  him  supplies,  ordered  the  coastal  population  evacuated  in  1661.  All 
inhabitants  were  ruthlessly  removed  ten  miles  inland  with  savage  efficiency  and 
markers  set  up  to  delineate  the  forbidden  zone.  Anyone  venturing  into  the  area 
without  authorization  of  the  Manchu  did  not  return. 

This  remarkable  naval  leader  maintained  a fortified  base  at  Amoy  from  which  he 
traded  as  far  away  as  Nagasaki  in  Japan  and  Macao  to  the  south.  His  trading 
companies  dealt  in  silks,  porcelains  and  sugar  which  he  sold  in  exchange  for  the  naval 
supplies  required  to  maintain  his  Ming  fleet.  It  was  not  until  he  launched  a misguided 
frontal  attack  upon  Nanking  that  his  mainland  forces  were  defeated. 

Forced  to  abandon  his  base  at  Amoy,  Koxinga  moved  his  operations  to  Taiwan  from 
whence  he  continued  to  harass  the  Fukien  coast.  Taiwan  at  that  time  was  a largely 
inaccessible  place  consisting  of  a few  Dutch  settlers  and  a large  non-Chinese  native 
population.  Although  Koxinga  died  in  1662,  his  heirs  carried  on  the  fight  from  the 
former  Dutch  settlement  of  Zeelandia  in  Taiwan  and  from  his  island  base  in  the 
Pescadores.  The  Manchus,  inexperienced  as  they  were  in  naval  warfare,  sent  two 
expeditions  against  them  in  1664  and  1665,  both  of  which  failed  miserably. 

The  commercial  enterprises  in  sugar  cane,  salt  and  rice  flourished,  augmented  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  loyalists  fleeing  from  the  mainland.  Thus,  Koxinga’s  sons  and 
grandsons  exercised  control  of  and  managed  the  first  Taiwanese  Chinese  population 
that  was  not  largely  aboriginal.  Koxinga’s  heirs  raided  the  high  seas  with  a free  hand 
in  the  name  of  the  Ming  cause  for  another  eighteen  years  due  primarily  to  the 
Manchu ’s  preoccupation  with  the  War  of  the  Three  Feudatories  in  south  China.  It 
was  not  until  Wu  San-kuei’s  death  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  his  forces  that  the 
Manchus  could  successfully  turn  their  attention  to  Taiwan.  It  took  a fleet  of  three 
hundred  war  vessels  to  subdue  the  last  of  the  Ming  forces.  This  crushing  victory  took 
place  in  the  Pescadores  in  July  1683. 

After  the  fall  of  Taiwan,  the  remaining  Ming  loyalists  went  underground  and  into 
secret  societies,  continuing  to  resist  the  "barbarians"  from  within.  The  new  dynasty 
had  at  last  proved  itself,  most  Chinese  giving  to  it  their  grudging  support.  The  Ming 
rebel  movement  had  run  its  course  and  the  consolidation  of  Ch’ing  rule  was  complete. 

As  a group,  the  coins  of  the  Ming  Rebels  are  highly  desirable  being  both  attractive 
and  well  executed.  For  the  most  part  they  are  moderately  accessible  on  the  market, 
which  is  remarkable  considering  their  limited  distribution  and  short  duration.  The 
wear  some  specimens  reveal  would  indicate,  however,  that  their  life  in  circulation 
may  have  surpassed  that  of  the  issuer  by  a considerable  margin!  It  is  possible  to 
assemble  a collection  of  these  historic  coins,  even  today,  at  modest  cost  given  a little 
perseverance. 

Note:  All  coin  illustrations  are  from  Schjoth. 
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THE  UNUSUAL  KATANGA  CROSS 

Joel  Anderson,  Merced,  California,  NI  #433 

Katanga  is  a rich  copper  mining  region  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Zaire.  An 
unusual  form  of  money,  consisting  of  large,  heavy,  copper  crosses  was  used  in  the 
region  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  century.  The  crosses,  about  8 or  9 inches  across 
and  weighing  about  2 pounds  were  cast  by  native  coppersmiths.  A single  cross  might 
buy  10  kilos  of  flour  or  6 axes.  2 crosses  could  purchase  a gun. 


The  Katanga  region  declared  its  independence  from  The  Congo  (now  Zaire)  shortly 
after  Belgium  granted  the  region  its  independence  in  1960.  In  1961  Katanga  issued 
its  first  coins,  a copper  1 Franc  and  5 Franc  for  circulation.  A gold  version  of  the  5 
Franc  was  also  issued  as  a non-circulating  commemorative.  As  an  homage  to  it’s 
heritage,  the  coins  pictured  the  Katanga  Cross.  After  years  of  fighting  Katanga  was 
forcibly  reunited  with  The  Congo  in  1962. 
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WHEN  GOLD  SOVEREIGNS  RULED 


James  B.  Casey,  Ph.D. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  go  on  a family  vacation  or  long  business  trip  or  to 
the  grocery  store  with  only  one  or  two  coins  in  your  purse!  Given  the  negligible 
purchasing  power  of  our  "loose  change"  today  in  the  United  States,  few  people  would 
venture  out  of  the  house  without  a fairly  considerable  wad  of  paper  currency,  a check 
book  and  a credit  card.  However,  one  hundred  years  ago  in  England  one  or  two  coins 
— if  those  coins  happened  to  be  gold  sovereigns  — could  provide  food,  lodging, 
entertainment  and  more  for  several  weeks.  Although  not  much  larger  than  a U.S. 
nickel,  the  gold  sovereign  was  mightier  in  the  Victorian  world  than  a wallet  full  of 
U.S.  $20  bills  would  be  today. 


Silver  Crown  of  Edward  VII,  1902.  Four  silver  crowns 
were  equal  to  one  pound  sterling.  However,  the  silver 
content  of  this  large  coin  was  still  not  equal  to  1/4  of 
a gold  sovereign  in  precious  metal  value. 

From  its  inception  in  1817  until  well  into  the  20th  century,  the  English  gold  sovereign 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  coins  in  existence.  Not  only  was  the 
British  Pound  Sterling  standard  based  upon  the  gold  content  of  the  sovereign  (.2354 
ounces  of  gold),  but  all  other  monetary  representations  — even  silver  crowns  and 
shillings  — were  merely  considered  to  be  token  currency  and  without  intrinsic  value 
equivalent  to  its  gold  backing.  The  gold  sovereign  ruled  as  the  most  significant 
monetary  unit  for  Great  Britain  through  much  of  the  most  interesting  period  in  that 
nation’s  history  and  through  a time  of  remarkable  literary  achievement. 
Consequently,  we  have  many  very  specific  indications  of  the  purchasing  power  and 
value  of  the  gold  sovereign  during  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Since  gold  sovereigns  from  Victoria,  Edward  VII  and  George  V were  minted  in  very 
large  quantities,  collectors  can  purchase  these  coins  even  in  Extremely  Fine  and 
Uncirculated  condition  for  only  a few  dollars  over  bullion  (melt)  value.  For  example, 
in  1996  such  a common  gold  sovereign  could  be  purchased  from  a dealer  for  about 
US  $100  with  the  melt  value  at  US  $90.  Earlier  sovereigns  from  George  HI,  George 
IV  and  William  IV  tend  to  be  scarcer  and  more  expensive  to  purchase,  but  still 
available  for  only  slightly  more  than  melt  value  if  in  Fine  condition  ~ say  US  $125. 
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Edward  VII 1907  Gold  Sovereign 

The  gold  sovereign  possessed  significantly  greater  value  at  the  time  when  it  was  the 
currency  standard  than  it  does  in  today’s  coin  show  junk  box.  Some  examples  from 
literature  of  exactly  what  the  pound  sterling  represented  to  the  people  of  that  era  in 
terms  of  annual  income  are  rather  striking.  In  the  Sherlock  Holmes  "Adventure  of 
the  Copper  Beeches"  a young  governess  is  lured  to  work  for  an  unsavory  employer 
by  the  fantastic  salary  of  120  pounds  per  year.  Holmes  comments  that  40  pounds  per 
year  would  have  been  high  enough  for  the  employer  to  "have  his  pick".  Holmes  tales 
covering  the  period  from  about  1887  to  1909  refer  to  other  salaries  from  time  to  time  { 

such  as  156  pounds  per  year  for  a successful  stock  broker’s  clerk,  104  pounds  per 
year  for  a newspaper  reporter  and  60  pounds  per  year  as  a "comfortable  income  for 
a single  lady".  In  the  Charles  Dickens  novel  entitled  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  the  honest 
Tom  Pinch  is  overjoyed  at  obtaining  a job  paying  the  sum  of  100  pounds  per  year 
while  in  The  Christmas  Carol,  poor  Bob  Cratchit  raises  his  large  family  on  a very  low 
salary  of  15  shillings  per  week  or  39  pounds  per  year.  The  starting  wage  for  a young 
maid  in  the  home  of  a wealthy  family  during  1903  in  Upstairs,  Downstairs  was  said 
to  be  15  pounds  per  year  (with  lodging  and  food  included).  The  1830’s  salaries 
mentioned  by  Dickens  seem  scarcely  different  from  those  of  the  1900’s  of  Holmes 
and  Watson. 


Actual  census  figures  denote  the  reality  that  only  2%  of  incomes  in  Great  Britain 
during  1848  exceeded  200  pounds  per  year.  By  1914,  the  vast  majority  of  wage 
earners  in  Great  Britain  still  earned  less  than  100  pounds  per  year  and  80  pounds  per 
year  was  the  approximate  average.  Mention  in  novels  such  as  those  of  Jane  Austen 
of  incomes  in  the  thousands  of  pounds  per  year  certainly  represented  fantastic  wealth 
and  probably  a fairly  wild  flight  of  fancy.  When  in  Sense  and  Sensibility,  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  her  three  daughters  must  live  on  a "meager"  income  of 
only  500  pounds  per  year,  they  would  seem  by  practically  all  standards,  save  that  of 
the  literary  world  of  Miss  Austen,  to  be  extremely  well  off. 
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Military  pay  scales  as  represented  in  pounds  fluctuated  only  slightly  from  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  World  War  I as  the  gold  standard  kept  inflation  firmly  in 
check.  According  to  Patrick  O’Brien’s  1974  study  entitled  Men-of-War,  Life  in 
Nelson’s  Navy,  pay  scales  for  the  British  Navy  during  the  wars  against  Napoleon  were 
as  follows: 


Rank  Annual  Salary  in  Pounds 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

1,820 

Admiral 

1,274 

Vice-Admiral 

910 

Rear  Admiral 

637 

Captain 

418 

Commander 

218 

Lieutentant 

109 

Boatswain,  Gunner  or  Purser 

62 

Master’s  Mate 

49 

Midshipman 

36 

Able  Seaman 

22 

Ordinary  Seaman 

15 

1910,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  listed  Army  pay  scales  for  officers  as  follows: 

Rank 

Annual  Salary  in  Pounds 

Lieutentant  Colonel 

328 

Major 

248 

Captain 

210 

First  Lieutenant 

118 

Second  Lieutenant 

94 

In  1900:  The  End  of  an  Era  (London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1968),  John 
Montgomery  provides  numerous  examples  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold 
sovereign.  During  1900,  rental  of  a cottage  for  an  entire  year  would  cost  only  17 
pounds.  Rental  of  good  office  accommodations  in  London  could  be  obtained  in  a 
range  from  15  to  40  pounds  per  year.  A family  of  seven  persons  was  able  to  live, 
albeit  very  modestly,  for  26  weeks  on  only  24  pounds. 


Edward  VII 1907  7/2  Gold  Sovereign 

In  the  Sherlock  Holmes  tale  "The  Noble  Bachelor",  a vital  clue  turns  out  to  be  the 
very  high  cost  of  a glass  of  sherry  appearing  on  a hotel  bill.  Holmes  reasons  that  at 
eight  pence  per  glass  of  sherry,  the  hotel  in  question  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
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exclusive  and  expensive  in  London.  Since  there  were  240  pence  in  a pound,  one  gold 
sovereign  could  have  purchased  30  glasses  of  sherry  at  that  outrageously  high  price. 
All  expenses  for  one  day  of  lodging  and  food  at  that  very  ritzy  hotel  cost  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  one  gold  sovereign.  I am  aware  of  absolutely  no  expensive  hotel 
in  New  York  City  or  Chicago  (for  example)  during  1996  where  the  US  $100  used  to 
purchase  a gold  sovereign  would  go  as  far  as  the  coin  itself  did  in  1900. 

The  twentieth  century,  for  all  of  its  rampant  inflation,  war  and  disconcerting  change, 
has  seen  the  standard  of  living  for  most  persons  in  the  industrialized  world  improved 
to  such  a level  that  all  but  the  poorest  and  homeless  among  us  probably  live  in  greater 
comfort  and  luxury  than  even  the  proudest  nobles  of  Victoria’s  day  could  imagine. 
With  air  travel,  automobiles,  grocery  stores  filled  with  goods  (at  least  here  ir.  the 
U.S.A.),  computers,  television,  telephones,  pocket  calculators  and  so  many  other 
technological  wonders  at  our  finger  tips,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  wealth  of  the 
past  with  that  of  today.  Going  back  to  the  gold  standard  days  is  not  a journey  most 
wise  persons  of  the  late  20th  century  would  wish  to  make. 

Clearly,  the  gold  sovereign  costing  US  $100  at  a coin  show  represented  a far  larger 
sum  of  money  during  the  century  when  it  was  minted.  Such  comparisons  can  lend 
a bit  of  interest  and  wonder  to  what  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  a rather  dull  and 
routine  numismatic  acquisition. 
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PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"The  only  legal  tender  ever  to  have  circulated  in  the  French  Settlements  of  India 
(Pondicherry,  Chandernagor,  Karikal,  Yaman  and  Mahe)  was  that  of  the  Banque  de 
1’Indochine.  Those  notes  were  in  denominations  of  1,  5,  10  and  50  roupies.  The 
notes  of  British  India  enjoyed  free  circulation,  however.  Originally  founded  in  1654, 
the  total  land  area  of  this  French  Territory  consisted  of  197  square  miles.  The 
settlements  were  incorporated  into  The  Republic  of  India  in  1954. 

From  Currency  Collector 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru , Volume  IV:  The  Arequipa  and  Pasco  Mints.  By 
Horace  Flatt.  Softcover,  127  pages,  extensive  6 page  bibliography,  illustrated. 
Available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  N 6th  Avenue,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is 
$15.00  plus  $2.00  postage. 

This  fourth  volume  in  Flatt's  on-going  series  shows  several  areas  of  improvement,  if 
that  is  possible,  over  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work.  In  terms  of  scholarship, 
decades  of  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  have  been  scanned,  as  well  as  numerous 
archives  and  the  combined  modem  numismatic  resources  and  expertise  of  three 
continents.  Yet  what  emerges  is  a tme  synthesis  creating  in  the  reader  a "vision"  of 
the  periods  of  Pern's  struggles  to  liberate  herself  from  Spanish  mle  and  introduce 
modem  mining  and  coinage  techniques  to  some  of  the  South  American  continent's 
most  inhospitable  mountain  and  desert  terrain. 

Despite  having  to  be  invented,  dismantled,  and  transported  by  mule  train  piece  by 
piece  over  a 17,000  foot  Andean  pass  to  the  mining  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  high 
pressure  steam-driven  machinery  improving  on  the  Matthew  Boulton  model  enabled 
flooded  mines  to  be  drained  and  coinage  struck  by  1816  shortly  before  similar,  but 
more  conventional  equipment  was  installed  at  our  own  Philadelphia  mint.  The  entire 
improbable  enterprise  was  driven  by  stubborn  imagination  and  what  would  later  be 
considered  by  some  as  "colonial  and  post-colonial  economic  imperialism"  (in  this  case, 
both  British),  by  men  who  seemingly  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  yet  ended  up  losing 
everything.  Balancing  the  equation  were  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  lodes  of  silver  of 
this  remote  northern  Peruvian  region,  still  considered  to  be  marginally  exploitable  at 
best. 

And  yet  the  coins  of  Pasco,  and  later  Arequipa,  whose  ever-surfacing  die  varieties 
belies  their  overall  scarcity  today,  do  indeed  exist,  and  author  Flatt  has  become  their 
pioneering  researcher  over  the  last  decade.  He  will  one  day  be  recognized  as  the  "Dr. 
Sheldon"  (of  U.S.  large  cent  fame)  of  debased  silver  coinage  of  the  incipient  Andean 
republics,  for  the  revolutionary  and  civil-war  periods,  ca.  1810-1 858. 

The  story  of  how  this  coinage  came  to  be  at  all  reads  like  historical  fiction,  since  the 
details,  though  fully  documented,  are  sufficient  to  cause  incredulity,  if  not  awe,  in  all 
but  the  most  blase  reader.  More  wondrous  still  is  the  fact  that  one  author  can  wrest 
these  long-forgotten,  nearly  lost  details  out  of  the  chaos  of  one  and  a half  centuries  of 
elapsed  time,  from  regions  where  war,  plunder,  and  nature  itself  have  obscured  all  but 
the  faintest  historical  traces. 

The  saga  of  silver  in  the  Andes,  the  Arequipa  Sunface  coinage,  and  the  scarce 
"moneda  feble"  of  Pasco  will  perhaps  always  seem  romantic  and  mysterious.  This 
book,  which  proves  that  truth  need  not  dull  legend,  but  rather  enlightens  and  even 
marvels,  will  admittedly  never  be  a "money-maker,"  any  more  than  the  enterprises  it 
describes  were  in  their  day.  It  is  Flatt's  best  effort  to  date,  its  very  creation  nearly  as 
incongruous,  at  first  glance,  as  was  the  creation  of  the  first  "modem"  mining  and 
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minting  facilities  in  a valley  higher  in  altitudes  than  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution.  The  story  told  in  Volume  IV  of  The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru  will  not 
fail  to  amaze  either  the  casual  collector/reader,  for  its  unique  quality  as  a vicarious 
"adventure  in  (creating)  rare  coins,"  or  the  numismatic  scholar,  for  its  meticulous 
research  methodology  and  fieldwork  accomplished  at  sources  which  may  never  be 
accessible  by  the  sophisticated  techniques  of  the  Information  Age. 

Reviewed  by  David  Fiero. 
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Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  17th  Century ; Edition  1600-1700.  By  Chester  L. 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  Ed.  Colin  Bruce,  II.  Softcover,  8 1/2x11  inches, 
1,152  pages,  with  in  excess  of  15,000  photographs.  Available  from  Krause 
Publications,  Book  Dept.  PWR2,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990.  Price  is 
$65.00  plus  $3.25  shipping. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  17th  century  edition  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins.  It  supplements  the  Krause  Publication's  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins 
which  covers  coinage  issued  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  work  catalogues 
coins  of  all  countries  and  states  issued  from  1601-1700  by  date  and  mint.  Valuations 
are  given  in  up  to  four  grades  of  preservation.  Metallic  composition  and  actual  size 
photographs  are  given  for  each  coin  type. 

An  introductory  section  contains  the  charts  and  tables  published  in  the  firm's  other 
catalogues  on  world  coins.  For  each  country  or  state,  there  is  an  index  map  locating  it 
and  a few  paragraphs  on  its  history,  geography,  population,  and  resources. 

The  coinages  catalogued  include  the  1 7th  century  issues  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
and  all  issues  loyal  to  that  throne;  German  states  and  city  coinage;  coins  of  England, 
France,  and  the  Papal  states;  Spanish  Netherlands,  Spanish  colonial,  and  Italian  states 
coinage;  and  coins  from  China,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


The  Alaska  Parchment  Script  of  the  Russian  American  Company  1816  - 1867.  By 
Randolph  Zander,  48pp,  softcover,  illustrated,  5-1/2  x 8-1/2  inches.  $12.00 
postpaid  from  the  author,  P.  O.  Box  3013,  Alexandria,  VA  22302. 

The  author  begins  his  PREFACE  with  the  following  introduction,  "During  the  middle 
half  of  the  last  century  a special  scrip  circulated  in  Russia’s  Alaskan  colony.  The 
Russians  called  these  little  scrip  notes  marki  - a word  with  no  exact  English 
equivalent.  In  American  terms  perhaps  "colonial  shinplasters"  might  come  closest  for 
the  present  case.  In  this  report  we  call  them  scrip  or  scrip  notes." 
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What  fascinates  one  when  reading  about  these  scrip  notes  is  that  they  were 
deliberately  printed  on  either  parchment  or  walrus  hide  for  a very  sound  reason. 
Paper  and  cardboard  would  quickly  rot  in  the  Alaskan  climate,  gold  and  silver  soon 
disappears,  and  copper  coins  could  be  used  by  the  natives  for  spear  points.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision  by  the  Russian  American  Company,  significant  numbers  of  this 
early  "paper"  currency  have  survived  to  this  day. 

The  book  is  divided  into  approximately  eight  "chapters".  The  first,  "Scrip  notes  of 
the  Russian  American  Company"  is  a well  written,  and  illustrated  history  of  these 
parchment  notes,  and  of  the  RAC  company  itself.  The  second  chapter  discusses  "The 
material"  used,  of  which  walrus  hide  was  the  preferred  medium. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  "Factors  relating  to  production."  Besides  the  obvious 
references  to  design  and  printing,  this  section  also  goes  into  the  deliberate  decision 
to  hole  and  clip  notes’  corners  to  help  users  distinguish  the  different  denominations. 
10  kopeck  notes  show  the  two  upper  corners  holed,  25  kopeck  had  all  four  corners 
holed,  and  the  50  kopeck  notes  had  the  two  upper  comers  clipped.  This  action  by 
Governor  Etholen  is  remarkable  for  its  time,  in  that  he  knew  that  the  scrip  would  be 
used  by  people  who  were  for  the  most  part  illiterate,  and  took  that  factor  into 
consideration.  We  find  similar  instances  only  in  modern  currency  where  Braille 
marks  on  paper,  or  different  shaped  coins  are  deliberately  produced  as  an  aid  to  the 
visually  handicapped. 

The  next  two  chapters  deal  with  cataloging  the  notes  themselves;  and  the  last  three 
chapters  discuss  locally  produced  scrip,  some  thoughts  on  pricing  (due  to  their  rarity 
these  are  expensive  items),  and  forgeries  (happily  quite  limited). 

Granted  that  though  this  unusual  series  of  scrip  will  not  readily  find  its  way  into  the 
average  collection,  any  student  of  Alaskan  history  will  find  the  book  of  considerable 
interest.  It  should  definitely  be  on  the  shelf  of  any  museum  or  library  that  contains 
displays  of,  or  references  to  Alaskan  culture. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GAMBIA , J.  M.  Gray,  1940,  p.488: 

The  main  currency  in  and  around  Gambia  in  the  1880’s  was  the  French  five-franc 
piece.  When  the  exchange  value  of  the  franc  dropped  severely  in  1920  "the  situation 
arose  that  the  five-franc  piece,  which  then  had  a market  value  of  2 s.  and  even  less, 
was  still  being  accepted  in  the  Gambia  as  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  3 s.  10-1/2  d.  As 
was  only  to  be  expected,  five-franc  pieces  flowed  into  the  country  and  accumulated 
in  the  banks  and  the  mercantile  houses  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  in  1922  the 
Colonial  Government  had  no  alternative  but  to  demonetize  them  and  to  take  them 
over  at  their  fictitious  legal  value.  The  operation  cost  the  Government  187,000 
pounds  sterling,  or  a whole  year’s  revenue.  The  cost  of  redemption  was  met  by  a 
loan  from  the  West  African  Currency  Board,  which  was  paid  off  in  installments." 
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(Submitted  by  Patrick  D.  Hogan) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Reinhold  Jordan,  Freitagstrasse  32,  97422  Schweinfurt,  Germany:  Collect  coins 
of  Germanic  kingdoms  between  400  and  800  as  Goths,  Vandals  etc. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

All  notices  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  front 
cover  for  address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is  over- 
subscribed in  a single  month. 

1.  Research  notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 

3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  a individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
when  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 
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NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT  (VIET  CONG)  WAR  BONDS? 

"Beginning  in  mid- 1965  the  NLF  began  making  increased  use  of  the 
so-called  Viet  Cong  War  Bond.  These  were  sold  or  forced  on  South 
Vietnamese  as  a means  of  raising  additional  money.  The  bonds  were 
issued  in  VN$500  and  VN$  1,000  denominations  (roughly  US$5.  and 
US$10.)  and  were  supposedly  redeemable  in  five  years" 

The  above  is  on  page  299  of  Viet  Cong,  The  Organization  and  Techniques  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  by  Douglas  Pike,  The  M.I.T.  Press, 
Cambridge,  1966.  The  VN$500  and  VN$1000  "bonds"  are  unlisted  in  The  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money  by  Albert  Pick,  but  cataloged  as  D-RB82  and  D- 
RB83  in  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  by  Howard  A Daniel 
III,  The  Southeast  Asian  Treasury,  Dunn  Loring,  1995.  These  "bonds"  were  actually 
receipts  disguised  as  bonds  and  were  not  redeemed  after  the  liberation  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 


(Submitted  by  Howard  A.  Daniel  III) 
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